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Charles B. Derby and Mr. Walter E. John- 
son. The announcement is already making 
a commotion in Flushing and the neighbor- 
hood, so that we may expect to see the Town 
Hall crowded to overflowing. 

A concert was given last Thursday evening, 
at the Rockland Female Institute, Nyack, N. 
Y., under the direction of Mr.. A. Beucnel, 
the Musical Professor of the Institute. Mr. 
I. B. Foznanski, the celebrated violinist, as- 
sisted on the occasion. 

The Liederkranz Ball comes off at the 
Academy of Music, on Thursday evening 
next, February 20th, and it is expected that 
' it ^ilf'eicee^'on'this occasion, the; fun, the 
'humdfj the social enjoyment, and the magni- 
ficent appointments of the previous seasons. 
The popularity of the Liederkranz Ball is 
altogether unprecedented; it calls together 
all the beauty, fashion and wealth of the 
city, and a more brilliant assemblage cannot 
at any time be seen in this city or elsewhere 
on the continent of America. 



IMPEOMPTU. 



The critic of the Herald is of music making 

hash, 
All he cannot.comprehend, he writeth down 

as — trash ! 
A fool's or woman's argument is the Herald 

man's, we wis, 
Who knowing naught, brays out aloud ! — 

'tis trash — because — it is ! 



FOEEIGN ITEMS. 



A comical episode occurred lately at a per- 
formance of the "Africaine" at Lyons. In 
uii^the diiet 1 at/ the; commencement of the fifth 
act, where the" outraged Queen overwhelms 
her rival Ines with invectives and menaces, 
one of the negro guards, doubtless absorbed 
by the brilliant and passionate singing of 
Mesdames Meillet and Moreau, remained si- 
lent and spellbound on the stage while his 
comrades had retired in obedience to Selika's 
command to "d-e-rag Va-a-sco forth and ha ! 
ha !" &c. The audience observing the dis- 
traction of this ebony delettanle, seeing him 
fixed open-mouthed but moveless on the cap- 
tivating accents of the two singers, began a 
titter, which melted into a chuckle#nd quick- 
ly grew into a full-bodied and general laugh. 
This naturally attracted the attention of the 
two artists to the impressionable "culled 
pusson," and they of course yielded to 
the contagious hilarity ! Our black friend 
at this point suddenly awoke to a sense 
of his position, forsook his "statue quo," 
and with his eyes all whites, turned round 
and made one tiger-like bound into the 
coulisses, leaving the public and the per- 
formers, as the Lyons journal ha^th it, "a 
- prey »to -Veritable spasms of gayety," After 
several moments calm was restored, and the 
duo was begun again, to be interrupted by 
peals of laughter, and it was not till after 
three cachinatory commencements that the 
two artists and the public succeeded in strug- 
gling through the duet, which never re- 
ceived such thunders of applause, and never 
created so joyous an effect as on that occa- 
sion. If that black were scraped, it is more 
than probable an incipient composer or ar- 
tist might be found beneath 1 

Berlioz, writing from Moscow apropos of 

. the concerts he has been directing in that 

, far-away city, says: ■•'We. were 500 executants 

and 12,(500 listeners 1 I will not attempt to 



describe to you the applause for the fete mu- 
sic of Romeo & Juliet, and for the offertory 
of my Requiem I was recalled four times; it 
was the greatest impression I ever made in 
my life. The day after to-morrow they are 
to give me a f£te in the Hall of Nobles, where 
all Moscow will be present. That over, I 
shall return to St. Petersburgh, where I have 
still two concerts to give. 

Artot and Wachtel are "Somnambulizing" 
at Berlin, at the Royal Theatre, where also a 
new ballet by Paul Taglioni, entitled Bon 
Parasol, is in preparation. 

The sisters Marchisio are still singing in 
Semiramide, at Cadiz now, and they are evi- 
dently conducting that disreputable Assyrian 
slowly but. surely over the entire operatic 
globe, for to our own knowledge they have 
steadily adhered to this, one opera for some- 
thing like ten years ; it is therefore not sur- 
prising that they sing its difficult musio sur- 
prisingly well. 

A French journal chronicles the remarka- 
ble fact that Ristori has been to see Niagara! 
Had the case been reversed, we could forgive 
and share our Parisian friend's astonishment. 

Sims Reeves is singing " Wagner " at the 
London Monday Popular Concerts, pleasing 
much in the scena, " O, beauteous Star," 
from Tannhauser. 

Mr. John Francis Barnett announces his 
"Ancient Mariner" for St. James' Hall, 
with a band and chorus of 350 performers. 
His two sisters, known in Italy by the name 
of " Le Lorelle Dorea," will make their first 
appearance in England at this concert. 

Mr. Robert Addison, the old and much 
respected music publisher of Regent street, 
London, died' on the' 17th ultimo. 

M. Roger, the once popular French tenor 
with the disabled right hand, is now stage- 
manager at the Vienna Opera-house — an ex- 
cellent appointment on all sides. 

The splendid new Opera-house in Paris 
draws near completion. The streets round 
about it are to bear the names of Meyerbeer, 
Halevy, Scribe, Gluck. Rossini has long had 
a street of his own. There is certainly a 
richer sound about these streets than Fourth 
avenue, Twenty-third street, Forty-second 
street, &c, ad infinitum. 

Mendelssohn's " Reformation Symphony," 
recently performed in London, with such 
grand effect, should certainly be given here; 
such an intellectual treat is due to the musi- 
cal amateurs of this city. We trust soon to 
hear this great work, greatly interpreted. 

Solemn funeral music was performed at 
Baden-Baden, for the funeral obsequies of 
M. Benazet, the archimage of that wicked 
but beautiful watering-place. 

A French writer gives the following eccen- 
tric explanation of the word "sac," so much 
alike in many languages. At the disruption 
of the tribes at the Tower of Babel, the first 
thought of each man was to secure his sack de 
voyage, and as he remembered the article, so 
he ever remembered its name; and all nations 
evermore called it sac. The force of deriva- 
tion can no further go ! . 

The great Conductor, Costa, is seriously ill 
at London. 

Hauptmann, the great German so long and 
so honorably connected with the Leipzig 
Conservatory is just gathered to his Fathers, 
musical and otherwise, at the advanced age 
of seventy-five. He was attended to his 



grave with every regret of his friends, towns- 
men and pupils, and has left a gap in musical 
Germany which will not easily be filled. 



CHIPS FROM THE BLARNEY STONE 
AT IRVING HALL. 



Last week we made especial notice of the 
fact that Dr. John T. Doyle would give an 
entertainment entitled as above, this even- 
ing. This week we recall attention to it 
from the bevevolent fact that knowing the 
risability ability of the gentleman in ques- 
tion, we feel sure that everybody who goes 
to hear him will thank us for calling their 
attention. 

We think the best way of telling what he 
proposes to do is to publish his programme, 
which is as follows : 

ibving: HAUL, 
Saturday Evening, Feb. 15. 

A WORD TO THE WISE AND N. Y's 1 

Though an Irish entertainment is expected 
to be a little Moore-ish in its character, there 
is little Jlfoor-ish or Sorrowscenic about the 
present one, for we leave Araby hazy in one 
sense and take "Arrah, be aisy 1" in anoth- 
er, hoping that public approval may assist 
us to convert the Dey of Algiers into a 
Night of All Cheers ! - 
Musical Melange, Irish Melodies Piano 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

In the course of which Mr. John T. Doyle 
will jaun-t-ly doy-late on Erin in general, in 
language meant for the earin' of the audience 
in particular. 

Qn Board the Boat from Holyhead to Kings- 
town. 

Mrs. Pursell, apiwseless lady of the "ould 
times," introduces herself ; her relations 
and garrulations ; Dublin Bay 6ay-u-tifully 
described by her ; she confounds Ocean 
with Ossian, and tells " a tale of the times 
of old, the deeds of days of other years ;" 
though poor she is still "worth an old 
song," which, having an appropriate title, , 
is selected for the especial delectation of the 
audience. 

Song, "Dublin Bay" Mr. Matthison 

Landing at Kingstown. 

Fare play among carmen ; Irish cars and 
cnracters ; scarcity of good yokes and prev- 
alence of good jokes; Tim Grady's " nate " 
outsider'; Tim "dhrives" enquiries and his 
horse at the same time ; his convict-ions 
anent the gent from Botany Bay ; how he 
arrested himself for debt ; his explanation 
of G. P. O. on the milestones ; a " thrifle " 
on account ; Tim's song ; he asks for a cer- 
tain song in return, and to come at tliis 'un 
it will be necessary to coM-at-tkis'on 
again, who will sing — 

"The Colleen Bawn." 
Tim gets into trouble, and into the 
Dublin Police Court. 

Mr. Frank Thorpe Porter, the Magistrate ; 
Mary Ryan versus Bridget Murphy, a case 
more Aair-rending than /jeart-rending ; Tim 
Grady appears as a witness w'f-n-as-ton-ish- 
ingly dull comprehension ; " passage of 
arms " between him and an Irish •• Buzfuz ;" 
Mr. Porter despises Coke and Littleton, but 
thinks iEsop's Fables the "real cheese," 
approves of calisthenics and .prescribes the 
"real cheese," approves of calisthenics and 
prescribes the " treadmt'B— " mille mnrther 
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in the court as a consequence ; Mr. Porter 

passes sontenoe out of oourf. 

Song, "The Dream of Home," Moore, 

Mr. Matthisou. 
End First /'art. 

PABT SECOND. 

Fantasia on Irish Airs Piano. 

Ireland Abroad, 

The Antipodes and the Anti Paddies — 
Irishmen in Australia ; scene at the Pier, 
Melbourne ; the Emigrant Ship ; a Mother 
and Son ; an ExsoiV from Erin and its elec- 
trio effect. 

Ireland at Home. 

" 0;ild Residenthcrs " mistaken identity ; 
Ned Ryan calls out his father " and the rest 
of the dogs ;" Railroad Surveyors " make 
tracks" instead of laying them; "Aitin' 
and Dhrinking extraordinary — living on 
|'tiok ;" Ryan's private intentions of inflict- 
ing corporal punishment on General Board 
Day ; an unlooked-for invitation ; a family 
party /w/i-cularly described ; Mrs. Pursell 
again ; Fireside Gossip ; the pig on its legs 
and the pig off its legs, or Matt. Farrell's 
peculiar way of selling a buyer. 
Song, "Terence's Farewell," Mr. Matthison. 

Mick Dempsey brings in the " letther " 
from America and sings, " Farewell, Dear 
Erian ; " General wind up of the party with 
Matt. Farrell's Comic Song. 

H-*-t i 

OLD-NEW JOKES. 



1>V DR. DOKAN, F. 8. A. 



"There is nothing new under the sun," 
and that well-used remark was, probably, it- 
self without novelty when it became part of 
the chronicle from which wo derive it. There 
is nothing new under the sun, not even our 
jokes, nor our fairy stories, nor our legends. 
They all come to us, more or less, from the 
East. The story of Amphytrion, of Jupiter, 
and Alemena, is the variation of an oldTIin- 
doo romance, which tells us how a deity of 
the dynasties before Olympus put on mortal 
shape, and, assuming the outward appear- 
ance of a warrior-chief who was engaged in 
battle far away from home, entered the ab- 
sentee's household as its lawful lord, and 
passed off the mistress of the house as his 
lawful lady. In either legend, tho truo mas- 
ter, when he descends in his proper person 
within his own circle, and finds who has 
usurped his authority there, expresses his 
most grateful sense of the honor which has 
been conferred upon him. 

And then, "little children," do not lay tho 
flattering unction to your young imagina- 
tions that Cinderella was invented in those 
later days, for your especial delight. The 
story of the little maid and her glass slipper 
is, literally, as old as the Pyramids. The 
author who charmed our childhood with the 
exquisite legend beginning with "Once up- 
on a time," had no idea that tho time refer- 
red to the period when Egypt told the hour 
by her water-clocks. When Rossini set 
" Una volta 'era un Re," and put in something 
more exquisite still to the text " Nbn piu 
mesta," for Madame Colbran, just half a cen- 
tury ago, he had little idea that* the real 
scene of the story lay, not in the old castle 
of Don Magniflco and the country seat of 
Don Ramiro, lui on the banks of the Nile, 
before the first Barneses was king. The 
whole story belongs to a lady called Rhodope, 



and she, the undoubtedly original Cinderel- 
la, lies buried, it is said, beneath the oldest 
of the Pyramids ! This fact should be sug- 
gestive to summer tourists in search of an 
object. 

It is singular to find how soon stories be- 
came old, even in early times. Even the ex- 
clamation of "Joe Miller!" to indicate a 
venerable joke, is as old in sense, if not in 
sound, as the days of the father of Alexan- 
der the- Groat. When Philip was the Mace- 
donian king, thero was a club of wits in 
Athens which met once a week, not in the 
tavern, but in the temple of Hercules. They 
had such a favorable opinion of their own 
powers, that they chronicled all their own 
jokes, and kings sent to borrow the book — 
"The Book of the Sixty," it was called, 
from the number of the members — when 
they were depressed by the turn of politics, 
or by their own humors, and stood in need 
of a laugh and its refreshing influences. 

Very many "good things" must have been 
entered in this proto-jest book, though we 
do not know what they were. For a time 
they served the purpose of "diners out," and 
of men who carried no wit about with them, 
save what was contained in their memory of 
the wit of others. The volume, however, 
became so familial' through its contents be- 
ing circulated abroad, viva voce, that the 
hearers at last got weary of it, and whenever 
a dull fellow sought to derive some brilliancy 
by repeating one of the oft-told stories, he 
was met with a general cry of "Come, that's 
an old Sixty I" And our best jokes are pret- 
ty well as old as the volume in question. For 
example we ascribe to Theodore Hook the 
merit of mischievous originality in the "Ber- 
ner's Street Hoax," whereby he brought a 
thousand or two of people; besides horses 
and carriages, into one street, and making 
towards one house at one and the same mo- 
ment. Now, the honor of originality in this 
matter belongs to one Ciphisodorus, who ad- 
vertised for thousands of day laborers to 
repair to a certain street in Egypt, at a cer- 
tain hour. This wag enjoyed from a secure 
hidiug-placo all tho "fun" he expected from 
witnessing the confusion in a narrow street 
caused by crowds of disappointed men fight- 
ing their way out against crowds of hopeful 
men fighting their way in. 

There is searcel / a modern illustration of 
witty or humorous Irish simplicity which is 
not, at least, as old as the Platonic philoso- 
pher of Alexandria, Hierocles, who lived five 
centuries before the Christian era. At that 
period men laughed at the simpleton who re- 
solved never to go into the water till he had 
learned to swim; or at him who wished him- 
self as speechless as the sick man from whom 
he conld obtain no reply, in order that he 
might return the invalid's incivility; or at 
that other who attempted to keep his horse 
alive without food, and who failed just at the 
moment of success by the obstinate brute 
dying. Greeks laughed, long before Irish- 
men, at their respectively alleged fellow- 
countryman who carried a brick about as a 
sample of the house he had to sell. The 
Hibernian who shut lib eyes before a look- 
ing-glass, that he might see how he looked 
when he was asleep; who bought a crow, to 
test the truth of the assertion that the bird 
lived a couple of centuries; who, in a ship- 
wreck, olung to an anohor, to save himself 
from drowning; and who remarked to a friend 
who reasonably denied the asserted fact of his 
reported death, that the fact had been 
vouched for by one who was more worthy of 



credit than he who denied it, — that Hiberni- 
an is an old Greek in modern guise, and the 
Greek, as in the story of Amphytrion, is be- 
lieved to be indebted to a Hindoo predeces- 
sor, who may, probably, turn and " Chin, 
chin!" to the original inventor of the story 
in Pekin ! 

Although most of the ancient Greek traits 
of simplicity have been transferred in modern 
times to Irishmen, the Scots have come in for 
a share, not only taking the joke, but naming 
a Scottish individual as the hero of it. One 
of the ancient stories in Hierocles is thus 
appropriated in the north: "Duncan M'Girder 
wanted to use his mare, by degrees, to live 
without meat, and just as he had put her on 
a straw a day, the poor thing died. " 

This is the Hierocles story which was ap- 
propriated and made a fable of by the writer 
who is known to us as iEsop, and which has 
been transferred into every country in the 
world. There would roally seem to be noth- 
ing new; tramways are found in Thebes and 
Memphis; the balloon flies in idea through 
many a classical story; the telegraph, under 
another form, flashed intelligence from one 
district to another of the ancient world; and 
even our choicest classical traditions have 
various homes. When Europeans first arrived 
among the New Zealanders, they found Hero 
and Lcander a local legend, with the slight 
difference that it was the lady who dashed 
through the flood to meet the dusky lover, 
who quietly held the lamp to guide her to 
the trysting-place. 

There is something very singular in the 
way in which errors still spring up, like 
weeds, on the spot where the original seed 
was sown. Not many months ago, the Times' 
correspondent in Paris communicated to that 
paper the translation of a letter which had 
just appeared in a French provincial journal, 
as an illustration of the simplicity of the 
modern Gaul. The sample was afforded by 
a letter, allegedly written by a soldier in 
hospital to his colonel, who had sent to the 
invalid the news of his father's death. The 
soldier's epistle was to this effect: " Colonel: 
I thank you for the death of my father. It's 
an accident, like any other; let us hope, 
however, that it will have no bad consequen- 
ces. .... I have just broken my leg, with 
which I have the honor to be, your very 
obedient"servant !" Now, this sample of 
modern French simplicity and humor is as 
old as the oldest French jest-book, and that 
will give it an age of several centuries. 

But authors, journalists, and critics at home 
occasionally err, even like their brethren 
abroad. The Examiner recently reviewed a 
book called " The Campaigner a.t Home," by 
Shirley. In that book the author states that 
a clergyman— a friend of his— had assured 
him that he had recently met with a sample 
of ignorance which had sorely distressed 
him. Encountering a Rtranger girl in his 
parish, the clergyman asked her whose child 
she was; to which she answered that she was 
"the child of wrath;" and on being asked 
where she was born, she as readily replied, 
"born in sin." Now, what a respectable 
clergyman relates, to an equally respectable 
author, as a trait of his recent experiences, 
must be true; but the singularity is, that the 
Examiner, whose critics are not wanting in 
acuteness and long memories, should not 
have been aware that this story, now oited 
by it as new, appeared in its own columns 
between forty and fifty years ago. If I mis- 
take not the felioitous humor of it is due to 
Leigh Hunt. 



